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(For the New + iieam ind Farmer.) 

We are much pleased to have an opportunity to pub- 
lish the following. We never believed that Mr Wuir- 
marsH could be so blind to his own interests as to commit 
the petty frauds of which he is accused even if his char- 
acter and standing in society did not render such a sup- 
position, as preposterous as it is injurious. 


7 ~ 
NorrHampron, Jan. 21, 1837. 
Mr Frssenpen—Dear Sin: — You are doubt- 


less well acquainted with the facts in relation to 
the rude and malicious attack on my character, 
by the Editor of the Genesee Farmer, accusing me 
of deception in the sale of Mulberry Seed, last 
spring — it is plainly to be seen, that it will be 
impossible to bring forward any evidence that will 
convince him that there was no deception inten- 
ded. He does not wish to be convinced, as appears 
by his conduct, and should I procure the certifi- 
cates of respectable individuals in this part of the 
country who purchased theseed, and were satisfied, 
I should be accused of forgery —1 know he has 
received communications iu favor of the seed — 
from disinterested persons, (unsolicited by me,) 
which he has not inserted, and that an important 
part of Mr Fancher’s letter is suppressed, wherein 
he says that a person in Albany wished to pur- 
chase all hisseed if he would warrant it the mul- 
ticaulis. He replied that he could not and 
did not sell theseed. The plants from that seed 
1 still maintain, are superior to any we had. J 
um not prepared to yield my judgment to those 
who have manifested so much ignorance on the 
subject of the mulberry and silk worm, nor 

I prepared to recommend the multicaulis as 

best, merely to advance my pecuniary interest, 

On wy arrival at New York in the spring, my 

opinion respecting the different kinds of mulber- 
ries was solicited by many persons — among them 
were nurserymen. My answers were candidly 
given. ‘To one nurseryman I wrote that the seed 
was not the multicaulis, but what I considered 
better. He wrote, in reply, that he should tke 
pains to write to people; and undeceive them, and 
afterwards (for particular reasons which are not 
necessary to state) he threatened to cause an arti- 
cle to be inserted in some of the Silk journals, ex- 
posing my deception in the sale of seed. I took 
no notice of the letter, but handed it to a friend 
in New York. [shall publish it as soon as I re- 
ceive it, that those interested may see from whence 
comes all this vile slander. {[ wouid have you 
notice that a// the persons brought forward by the 
Editor of the Farmer, are interested in the sale of 
Mulberry Trees, and will spare no pains to injure 
iy reputation, and of the establishment at North- 
ampton, I shal) not appeal to my friends for their 
testimony in my favor, but challenge the Editor of 
the Farmer, or any other person, to prove me guilty 
of fraud, deception or meanness, in this or any 
other transaction of my life. The assertions of 
Mr Tucker may go for what'they are worth. He 


am 
the 


a. 


a 


| has brought forward three « or “four persons who | in Pork, than was anticipated the past summer. 
say they understood the seed to be the multican- | 
lis, and thus proves my intended deception, while | 
the letter of Mr Fancher disproves every word of ; would conse que ntly Le low, — or lower than last 
it. lean produce the evidence of hundreds who | y year, — but the uncommonly high prices paid last 
purchased it, not as malticaulis, but Chinese, and | winter, induced the drovers to scour the counuy 
will xow have no other, The Editor of the Far-) ang purchase all the hogs they could find, and on 
mer misleads the readers in his paper of the 14th | driving them to the city, they demanded what our 


It was known that hogs were plenty throughout 
the country, and it was belie pais that the prices 








inst. Ile says that Mr Fancher “goes no farther 
than to say that he did not say it was multicaulis.” 

While any one whoecan read, may see that he says 
he told them it was not the multieaulis. Not one 
paper was delivered from Northampton, to my 
knowledge, as such, 
tice of any assertions Mr Tucker may make, ti//| 
he proves them to be true. He has much to say of 
the price ef the seed ; it was richly worth all that 
was demanded. I hake of many instances of $75, 
$100, $125 worth of trees being sold from the 
produce of one $5 paper; while many refuse to 
sell, and wish for more seed. I have 
offered to those who lost anything by the 
another paper gratis, Before | take leave of this 
subject, allow me to repeat, that I have aroused 


seed, 


I shall take no farther no- | 


| 
! 
| 
therefore | 
} 


| pounds. 


packers thought an exhorbitant e ice, —say fir 
| hogs weighing 200 to 250 pounds, $7,00 per bun- 
| dred, — the consequence was, that the packers 
generally declined purchasing, and the drovers 
| would not sell for less, so that but few hogs were 
| packed for the first three weeks of the season. — 

In fact, up to this time, only about 50,000 hogs 
| have been slaughtered, whereas two years ago, at 
| the same time, more than 120,000 were slaugh- 
‘tered and packed. Some of our pork merchants 
are not packing at all, others are doing a little, and 
pone to an extent of former years. Hogs, how- 
ever remain firm at the prices demanded by the 
drovers, and sales were made yesterday at $7,25 


| per hundred pounds, for hogs w cighing about 250 


The pork season gencrally lasts about 


the jealousy of some persons who think that, be- | eight or ten weeks — last year it closed in less than 


cause they have cultivated nurseries of fruit trees, 
for many years with success, that they are more 
compentent thau others, to judge respecting the | 
mulberry and siikworm,while in fact they know ltit- 
tle or nothing ofeither. ‘They cultivate such trees 
as will sell, leaving the morus to take care of 
themselves. I have considered it of the utmost 
importance to the success of the silk culture in 
this country, that we should commence with the 
right kind of mulberry and on the right system. 


| 1 considered it of sufficient importance to under- 


take a teur through France and Italy, to procure 
information, and collect trees and seeds, The re- 
sult of that tour has been highly satisfactory 
myself, and I hope will prove of some benefit to 
the country. 
viction, that our country is destined to produce 
more and better silk, than any part of 
I have labored several years in the cause and have 
now more at stake, than any one individual in 
the country, both in a moral and pecuniary point 
of view ; and do you, Sir, think I] could stoop so 
low in deception as this, to degrade myself, and 


injure the cause — +h I have so much at heurt ? | 


L hope not. Respectfully, 


Samurt Wuaitmansn. 


CHAPTER ON PORK. 
From the correspondent of the New York Ex- 
press, dated Cincinnati, Dee. 31. 


/ 
~~ 


Some of the items T gave you in my letter of 


the 9th inst., on the subject of Pork, and particu. 


larly on the slaughtering, I had collected some- 
time since, llaving visited the packing and 


slaughtering house within the last day or two, | 
found additions and improvements had been made 
this year, I was not befure aware of. I will there- 
fore give you another letter on Perk, and go some- 
what into particulars. Less is doing this winter 


to | 
I returned with the strongest con- | 


the world. | 


| eight weeks — in fact, but few hogs were slaugh- 


tered after the first of January. Eighty thousand 
| was the number packed last winter. (In the pub- 
‘lication of my letter of the 9th, by a typhographi- 
cal error, the numer is set down at sixty thou- 
sand.) It is suppowed that there will not be more 
packed in the city this winter than last, and about 
a half of the numbee of winter before last. Hoge 
are driven to this market from the interior of In- 
dian, Ohio and Kentucky. I will now give you 
the modus operandi of slaughtering, which is per- 
formed with such expedition at the slaughtering 
| houses of John W. Coleman, Esq., who has made 
la large fortune at this business. I find, on visit- 
| ing these houses, which are situated on the north- 





east extremity of the corporation line, and border- 
ing on a smal] stream called Deer Creek, or, as it 
would more properly be called at this season of 
the year, Bloody Run, that the number of slaugh- 
| ter-houses now amount to vine, the largest is 160 
j feet long by 60 wide. The others average 100 
feet loug by 60 wide ; Mr Coleman has also anoth- 
| er slaughte r-house at Covington, on the Kentucky 
shere, Which makes in all, tun houses. At each 
of these houses, he has now employed, 36 to 40 
| men, — making altogether, about 380 men, whom 
he pays from $1,25 to $2 per day each. Near 
these houses are pens of various sizes, and cover- 
ing altogether, about 40 acres of ground — into 
these pens are driven the different droves of hogs 
by their respective owners, as they come into the 
city, preparatory to the operation of slaughtering. 
These pens hold from one hundred to one thou- 


sau} each, In these slaughtering houses there 
are iurge kettles at each end, filled with water, 


which is kept constantly boiling, and the opera- 
tion of killing, scalding, dressing, &c., goes on 
simultaneously at both ends of the several houses, 
the hogs are hung up in the ceutre to be dressed, 
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before removing them to another part of the build- 


ing to cool. Attached to each end of these hou- 


ses is a small pen that will hold about 50 or 60, 


hogs — into these pens che hogs are driven until 
they are so completely compact, that the execu- 
tioner walks in on their backs, bearing in bis hands 


a large sledge hammer, with which he “ deals | 


death and destruction ” all arcund him. When 
they are all knocked down, they are removed in- 


to the building where the knife is passed inio the | 


throat. After bleeding they are thrown into the 
kettle «f water (one at a time) and thence, after 
sufficient scalding, removed to a bench, when the 





tained. 
In the article of Mams, our pork merchants, 


the country. IT will veuture the assertion, that the 
sugar hams, cured by William M. Walker, and 
| Miller & Lee, cannot be surpassed in flavor and 
| te ity > o* H > T ates 
| goodness of quality, generally, in the U, States. 
[am aware that the Virginia hams are good. 1 
jam alse aware, that the hams cured in or about 
Boston are goo — very good —and theiis a 
reason for it. 








time last year, and it is thought they will be main- | heat, gradually, into the room a considerable time 


after the fire is extinguished. The top of the 


| steam condenser is useful by furnishing a warm 
|(those who turn their attention to it) furnish bet-| shelf for thawing ink when frozen in an inkstand, 
ter hams than ean be found in any other part of | or for drying paper, &c, 


The interior cylinder, or boiler, is not only use- 
ful when it is filled to a suitable height with wa- 
ter, but when it is empty it gives out more heat 
to the air of the room, in proportion to the fire in 
the stove, than would be yielded by stove pipe, 


containing the same number of superficial inches. 
| This boiler, being directly opposed to the current 
The hogs are fed wholly on corn, | of heat, receives and transmits more caloric into 


bristles are scraped off by iron scrapers, made ex- | the meat is solid, and the hogs generally fat; but | the room than would be emitted from the same 
pressly for the purpose, and thence hung up, when | still they cannot match the family hams put ap | quantity and surface of iron presented in the form 


the “gutter,” as he is called, passes his knife 
from one end of the hog to the other, and re- 
moves the offal, and completes the dressing ; and 
0 scientific have these surgeons become, that any 
one of them can complete the inside dressing, re- 
moving all within, washing out, &c. of 3 hogs 
within the minute — and, as I stated in my Jet- 
ter of the 9th — each set of men, at each kettle 
and bench, at either of these houses, will knock 
down, bleed, scald, remove the bristles, and com- 
plete the inside dressing of fifty hogs within the 
hour — which would be one hundred hogs at 
each house, or one thousand at all the ten houses, 
in asingle hour. I learn that they now work 
about eight hours per day, and were it necessary 
—to such perfection has Mr Coleman brought 
this science of “hog killing,” — that he could at 
this time at his ten houses, slaughter, and have 
completely dressed and hung up to cool, 8000 
hogs in one day. I will venture to say, there is 
no place in the world, out of Cincinnati, where 
this can be done, and here it can be done. In 
past years, before Mr Coleman had arrived at such 
perfection in the art, he has slaughtered, dressed, 
and hung up, in four houses, and some of them 
not in double operation, as now — twenty-seven 
hundred in a day — say 8 or 9 hourswork. The 
same ratio for ten houses, would make 6,750. — 
Mr Coleman has no competition in this line of 
wusiness, and I now informed, that the gut lard, 
soap grease and bristles (which is the only com- 
pensation received for slaughtering) is worth about 
50 cents for each hog — which would amount to 
fifty thousand dollars for slaughtering a hundred 
thousand hogs. No mean business, this — and 
all accomplished within 8 or 10 weeks. 

When the hogs become cool, they ure conveyed 
on large wagons made expressly for the purpose, 
to the packing-houses, which are the largest and 
most splendid warehouses in the city — there 
they are cut up and packed, the lard rendered 
and put in kegs, and the hams cured fer smok- 
ing. 

In the winter and spring of 1835, we exported 
about sixty thousand barrels of pork! and one 
hundred thousand kegs of lard. Last winter and 
spring we exported about half that quantity, and 
the winter and spring of 1837, we may possibly 
export more than last year, although it is some- 
what doubtful. The quality of the hegs this year 
is better than they were last, and consequently 
more clear pork will be packed than then, ‘There 
is 80 far a good demand for all the new pork and 
lard ; sales have been made, and are now making 
at the following prices: clear pork $22; mess 
$20; prime $18; lard 12 cents. ‘Two weeks 
since, sales were made at prices ten per cent. low- 
er than these, These prices are higher than this 


iby Mr Walker, and Miller & Lee, of this city — 
‘they know how to cure them —and that is the 
| great secret, and a secret known to but few. Oth- 
ers of our pork merchants cure most excellent 
hams, and perhaps equal to any. IT have not had 
| an opportunity of knowing. One thing iscertain, 
|not only the hams, but the pork and lard expor- 
‘ted from Cincinnati, stands high in the southern 
and eastern markets. 


{For the New Enzland Farmer.} 


Observations on the Principles, Structure and 
Manner of Using Fessenden’s Patent Porta- 
ble Apparatus for warming Apartments 
by Steam and Hot Water. 


“The people who work in steam drying rooms are 
healthy ; those who were formerly employed in Stove- 
heated apartments, became soon sickly and emaciated.” 
— Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry 

The object of this invention is to form an easily 
portable apparatus for arresting and detaining 
much of that heat, produced by fire for warming 
apartments, which, in common Stoves, escapes 
through the smoke pipe and chimney. This is 
effected by exposing water in a suitable boiler to 
the heat of the fire in the stove, causing to be 
emitted into the apartment to be warmed the heat 
thus communicated to the water, and condensing 
and bringing back to the boiler the steam thus 
arisiug, without the complication of valves, sy- 
phons, &c. heretofore generally thought indispen- 
sable in warming by steam. 

The apparatus, which constitutes this inven- 
tion consists of a hollow metallic cylinder, stand- 
ing perpendicularly on short legs, or a square base. 
Within this cylinder are a grate, a fire pot, a door 
to adit fuel, and an ash box, as in other eylin- 
dric stoves. Directly over the fire pot, and also 
within the cylinder is placed a second cylinder of 
cast iron, which is the boiler. ‘The lower part of 
the boiler is let into the top part of the lower cy- 
linder, where it is supported by a shoulder, or 
projection of its sides, Above the boiler, and let 
into its top is a tin cylinder, which is closed at the 
top, and may be called the Condenser, within 
which the steam from the boiler is condensed and 
returned. 

The interior cylinder, or boiler, and its contents 
serve to arrest, retain, and eventually give out in- 
to the room much heat that would otherwise es- 
cape through the smoke pipe. The interior ey- 
linder, likewise, forces the current of heat to pass 
near the sides, instead of the centre of the stove, 
by which means more caloric is transmitted by 
the sides into the room, than would be if its course 
was not impeded, There is, besides, an advan- 
tage in many cases in having hot water at hand, 
which may be drawn out of the stove when want- 





ed ; and the hot water in the stove will give out 





and position of iron tubes, forming a straight and 
unimpeded channel for the heat to pass in its 
course to the chimney. 

The following extract from the specification at- 
tached to the patent for Fessenden’s Portable Steam 
aud Hot Water Stove, may prove still further ex- 
planatory of its principles : 

« Although I have adopted the above mention- 
ed form of construction in the steam stove, yet 
this may be varied indefinitely ; and as the statute 
declares that ‘simply changing the form and pro- 
portions of any machine in any degree shall not 
be deemed a discovery,’ I shall hold the unli- 
censed adoption of the principles of my stove, un- 
der any possible form or modification, as a viola- 
tion of my patent right. The novelty of the in- 
vention consists in an easily portable apparatus, 
which presents a convenient mode of arresting the 
heat produced from combustion on its passage 
from the interior of the stove to the chimney, by 
exposing water to the action of the caloric, dis- 
tributing the latent heat thus produced where it 
is most wanted, and condensing and bringing it 
back to the boiler, without the apparatus of valves, 
syphons, &c. heretofore thought necessary in heat- 
ing apartments by steam.” vs 24 . 

Water possesses the greatest capacity for heat 
of any known substance, whether it be compared 
with equal bulks or weights. A gallon of water 
heated to 212 degrees, contains at least 500 times 
as much heat as a gallon of air at the same tem- 
perature. Besides, air, when heated, becomes 
specifically lighter than the air in its neighbor- 
hood, of consequence has a tendency to ascend 
and carry its caloric with it to a higher position, 
where its heat is diffused without answering any 
good purpose of economy. And, in common 
stoves, the air in the room that is warmed is vi- 
tiated by coming.in contact with a surface of hot 
iron, often heated red hot, by which its mass is 
rendered less fit for respiration, and head ache 
and languor are induced. But in my steam and 
hot water stove, no part of the apparatus is heated 
much if any, above the temperature of boiling wa- 
ter, the small particles of dust, which float in the 
air not being burnt, it remains fresh and uncon- 
taminated. 

In manufacturing stoves under this patent, util- 
ity rather than beauty or symmetry, has been the 
object. The article, however, is capable of dec- 
oration, and may be made to assume any form 
which taste or fancy may dictate. 

The following is one among the many recom- 
mendations of the Steam and Hot Water Stove, 
with which the Inventor has been favored : 


(From the Superintendent of the Boston Farm School.) 
“In the autumn of 1835, we found it necessary 
to have two stoves for the purpose of heating our 
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J | 
lurge aor and dining room, each about 38 ” 
in the jj 
As our house is situated in a cold, bleak the grate. 


50, the former 12, the latter 8 feet high 
clear. 
place, exposed to all winds, and it being very im- 
portant that our room should be kept warm, we 
took considerable pains to inform ourselves what | 
kind of stove would best answer our purpose. 

Afier examining many different pote ris, we 
were induced t> try “Frssexpen’s 
Sream Stove,” socalled, ‘The largest size which | 
had about 70 feet of steam pipe attached to it, we 
placed in the school room. The second size, 
which had a sinall cap or condenser to cover the 
head of the boiler, we put in the dining room. — 
They both fur exceeded my expectations. I think | 
they possess many advantages over stoves in gen- 
eral; at least over any that have ever come under 
my observation; some of which I will name. — 
They give a quicker heat than a east iron stove, 
Likewise, the heat is more durable and pleasant, 
in consequence of the hot water and steam, which 
causes a very salubrious atmosphere in the room. 
Likewise, they are admirably well calculated for 
burning hard coa!, and takes Jess to give the same 
quantity of heat, than any other I have ever no- 
ticed. Danien. Cuanpier, Superintendant. 

Thompson's Island, Boston Harbor. 

July 12, 1836. 





Stoves of the above description may be seen in 
operation at the following places, viz: — Boston 
Farm School, Thompson’s Island ; New England 
Farmer Office, No. 52, North Market st.; Wm. H. 
Milton & Co., Nos. 4 and 6, Old Faneuil Hall; 
Grant & Daniel, No. 9, Union st.; Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, 59, Washington st.; Cornelius 
Cooledge, 3, State st.; Parke, Wright & Co., 101, 
State st.; Samuel Emmons & Sons, 107, State st.; 
Miss Newman’s, 57, Court st.; "[. G. Fessenden’s, 
53, Hancock st.; Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett's Print- 
ing Office, No. 17, Se hool st.; Johu Copp, Tinman, 
153 Hanover st.; &c. &e. 

Directions for Kindling and continuing fire in Fessen- 
den’s Steam and Hot Water Stove. 
water a little 


Fill the boiler with above the 


shoulder or flange by which it rests on the top of 


the stove; leaving room for the water to boil with- 
out its being liable to fluw over, and then put on 
the lid, orsteam condenser. Let the fire pot with- 
in the stove be cleared, and put in a few blocks 
of dry wood, or a handful or two of charcoal. Set 
fire to these, and cover them with lumps of coal, 
about the size of a walnut, Shut the stove door, 
and pull the ash pan out about balf an inch. In 
a few minutes the whole will be ignited. Then, 
gradually fill the fire pot with your hard coal]. As 
soon as the mass is well kindled, and the water 
begins to boil, open the stove door, and let it re- 
main open, except when you wish to kindle, re- 
new, or excite the fire. By keeping the stove 
door shut too long, you throw too much heat into 
the boiler, too much steam into the room and too 
much air into the fire pot, which causes anthra- 
cite coal to melt and run into masses, which clog 
the grate and are almost as difficult to burn as cast 
iron. But if the coal is burnt with the stove door 
open most of the time, this fusion and amalgama- 
tion will not take place ; the coal will leave but 
little ashes and no slag, and what there is left on 
the grate, by aid of a poker, or a straight metal 
rod passed down between the bars of the grate, 
may be easily dislodged from the fire pot, and 





IMPROVED | 


edged in the ash pan. By this inode of proceed- 


ing you may supersede the necessity of dropping 


If you wish for any particular purpose to accel- 


,erate the boiling of the water, put in a billet or 


two of wood, pull out the ash drawer a little, and 
close the stove door, opening 
the water boils. Or, with your ordinary coal fire 
you may soon cause the water to boil, by shutting 
the door and admitting air by the ash drawer on- 
ily. If you have too much steam set the 
| door wholly or partially open. ‘To make a dura- 
‘ble fire of coarse anthracite, the coal should be 
eight inches in depth over the bars of the grate. 
But for fine coal, a less depth will be necessary ; 


it again us SOO as 


stove 


and the smaller the fire pot, the finer the coal | 
| His speed was very rapid, and his strides 


should be, till it is reduced to about the size of a 
walnut. 


MAKE YOUR BULLS WORK. 
is a practice 


Bulls be 


There 
ting their idle. Their 
gentleman, He does nothing and of course gets 
fat and lazy, Now an animal of this kind in our 
State is not avery profitable one. We know from 
experience, that anxious as many are to improve 
their stock, they are as anrious to have it improv- 
ed for little or nothing as they are that it should 
be improved at all. We are sorry to say that this 
| is the case, but facts are stubborn things. 
| Now if a farmer would make as much profit 
| from them as he ought, he must put him into the 
yoke and make him toil and tug as well as his 
oxen. They are rather bad characters to break | 
and discipline, but when it is once done, they are | 
excellent for labor, We know of one or two at 
this present time that are used to the yoke, and 
more powerful animals of their inches cannot be 
produced. 

There is no danger of injuring them if they are 
properly fed and judiciously driven. When kept 
up in a stall or small yard, they are exceedingly 
apt to become lazy and sluggish, and ultimately 
good for nothing at all. 

We have had them become so lazy, that they 
were totally useless for any purpose, and were un- 


for exercise in order to invigorate them and bring 
them to a proper state of health and activity. But 
the same animal when yoked every day, would 
never manifest any thing of the kind, but would 
always be “on hand” when his services were 
wanted, 

This, theréfore, is proof positive that work is a 
good regimen for them, and indeed the only way 
in which they should be used, provided they are 
kept in a thriving condition, as every one would 
desire to keep his team in order to make them 
profitable. We hope that our friends will keep an 
eye to the nuprovement of their stock. 
that stock has been depressed in the market for 
two years past, but. whoever lives to see another 
year, will find it advancing in priee, and good stock 
will be in demand. Look out then for the main 
chance, be active and generous, and suffer no op- 
portunity for reasonable improvement to escape.— 
Maine Farmer. 


inhabiting the swamps in the towns of 
Danvers and Wenham, was caught on Friday last, 


by Mr J. Brown, E. Lake, and others. 





-|/ some 


horses work, but their bull, if any they keep, is a) 


der the necessity of driving them about every day | 


It is true | 


was not very fat, but in good condit on for a wild 
his weight about 200 pounds ; he was found 
in the middle of Wenbam swamp, in a nest made 
up mostly of sticks which he had gnawed off. On 
being started from his resting place, he attempted 
to make his escape, but was prevented by a shot 
from the gun of EB. Lake, which disabled him se 
much, that with the assistance of the dogs he was 


rover 5 


compelled to surrender, and be taken prisoner by 
the hunters. ‘This hog in the early part of the fall 
had been in the habit of visiting the cornfields in 
the neighborhood of the swamp, and his visite 
were always Many fruitless 
secure him. On 
15 to 20 persons, together 
with a number of dogs, have given him chase, — 


made in the night, 
attempts have been made to 
occasions from 


would 


measure six feet up hill; be would leap over a 


| . . . . 

'a wall 3 1-2 feet high with perfect ease.— Essex 
| Register. 

among our farmers of let- | 
oxen and their | 








Sitx.— The Northampton Silk Company have 
been manufacturing Sewing Silk for the last three 
months in large quantities, Some of it we saw 
) the other day, is a highly finished and as smooth 
as the best Italian, ‘They make over 60 poundsa 
week, ‘They are just beginning the manufacture 
of silk fabrics ayd when the new factory building 
is finished, they will do more in this way than all 


| 


} . ° 

\the other establishments in the country put to- 
| gether,— Northampton Cour. 

' 

| — . —— _ 

| Tae Wesrern Porx Marxer.— ‘I he Cincin- 


hati Post of the 4th inst. says: “ Our pork market 
has been very active the last wee ‘k, at from six te 

seven cents according to size. A gentleman who 
has just returned from a fifteen days’ tour in In- 
diana, informs us that the roud was literally alive 
| with hogs coming to this market. ‘The gentleman 
jalso states that many of the Indiana merchants, 
who bad heretofore made their purchases in this 
city, had this season made them at Madisen, the 
roads being so bad that they found it to their ad. 
| vantage to give a little higher for their goods, and 
have a less distance to wagon them, by which 
they got them mueh quicker than from this city.” 


' 

a . . 
Successrut lluspanpry.— Mr Paul Dudley, 
Jr. of Acton has this week killed two hogs, one of 
which weighed, when dressed, 516 Ibs., aud the 
other 561 — the united weight being 1077 pounds ! 
Mr Dudley sold these two hogs for 12 cents per 
pound, making the very handsome sum of $129,-. 
| 24. In farming as in other ways, Acton goes the 
“whole hog.’"— Concord Freeman, 





Coip Inexn.— A writer in the Pittsburgh Ga- 
|zette gives a caution against putting co!d bridle 
bits into the mouths of horses, when the tem per- 
j ature is below freeging point, as the iron in eom- 
ing in contact with the tongue or interior of the 
| mouth, will take off the skin. He attributes to 
this cause, the frequent sore mouths of horses in 
i cold weather. 

Fixes 1x Boston.— ‘There were in 1836, two 
|hundred asd eight alarms, seventy of which were 
fase — twenty-seven out of the city, and twenty 
bine caused by the burning of chimnies 


Forty 


The Witp Hoe, that has bee en for some months four fires and attempts to fire, are supposed to 
Topstield, | have been caused by incendiaries. 
| amount of property destroyed, 

This hog | which there was $62,800 insured. 


‘The estimated 
is $150,000, on 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 
Ata late meeting of the Hartford County Tem- 
perance Society, the following bighly interesting 
The value of 


facts were stated in the Report. 


“apples is just beginning to be known, The knowl. | 


edge of their value is one of the excellent discov- 
eries of the Temperance Reformation, and when 


it shall have been fully circulated and adopted by | 


the farmers of our country, the orchard will be 
regarded as one of the most profitable as well as 
convenient appendages of the farm. — Franklin 
Mercury. 

We copy from the Review and Telegraph. 

Joe] Clark, Esq. cf East Granby, in 1835, for 
the first time, instituted an experiment for testing 
the valve of apples as food for horses, and for fit- 
tening swne and beeves, At this time he was 
altogether ineredulous upon the subject. The re- 
sult was conclusive proof to hisown mind of their 
being decidedly beneficial. The present year he 
has pursued the same experiment with precisely 
the same results. Last year he slaughtered two 
hogs which weighed a little over 400 Ibs. each,— 
This year he has slaughtered the same number, a 
snaller sized animal, one weighing 348, the other 
$28. They were fed in both cases exclusively on 
raw apples, sour and sweet promiscuously, until 
ashort period before being butchered, and the 
pork is of the first quality. In August last he dis- 
continued the milking of a cow which he had de- 
sisned for fattening and turned her into the sum- 
mer posture with his young stock. On the first 
of October he removed her to rowen feed and 
commenced the feeding with apples, The most 
she would have commanded in’ market at this 
time, was 13 or 14 dollars. He kepther 2 weeks, 
giving her night and morning as many apples as 
she would eat, which was just about a bushel a 
day. The thrift was such as to excite the partic- 
ular notice of himself and hired man, and equal to 
that of any animal on any kind of food. At the 
expiration of the 7 weeks, he sold her, and to be 
still better able to know the results of his experi- 
ment, he rode four miles to see her s!aughtered. 
A better beef is seldom found than this proved to 
be. He received $28,30 for her, that is, $14,830 
gain for seven weeks, or alowing $2,30 for the 
pasturing, about 2 shillings 1 week, he received 
$12,00 for the fifty bushels of apples or at the 
rate of 24 cents per bushel. Now these 50 bush- 
els of apples converted into cider, would yield 6 
barrels, These in 1835, delivered at the distillery, 
would have commanded from 42 to 50 cents per 
barrel, say $3,00 for the whole. In 1836. the same 
delivered at the distillery would command trom 
75 to 80 cents, say however, &6 for the whole, — 
According to the last computation then, there is 
a grin of $6 in favor of feeding apples. He fed 
at the same time and in the sane manner, a two 
vear old heifer, and with results most fayorable 
rather than less. ‘Though not the largest of his 


herd, she weighed on being slaughtered 573 Ibs. | 


What farmer who understands at all the article of 
profit and loss in the use of the products of his 
faim, and consults his pecuniary interests simply, 
will be surprised to know that this gentleman hus 
already commenced operation for constructing a 
cellar under his barn for the parpose of preserv- 
ing his apples for feeding his stock during -win- 
ter. 

His orchards have produced 150 barrels of ci- 
der and even more in a year which he has sold to 
the distiller for 50 cents per barrel, because he 





| knew of no more profitable manner of disposing 
\of it. Now the quantity of apples necessary to 
make 150 barrels of cider upon the above estimate 
would yield according to the results of his exper- 
iment in feeding this year $300, making a differ- 


ence of $225, no trifle, surely, in the produets of 


one man’s orchard, or if you value the cider at 
one dollar eer barre!, the difference is $150, a tax 
which no prudent farmer ought to pay fer the 
purpose of enticing the distiller of cider brandy. 
jut then to what can the farmer feed out all the 
products of his orchard 2? He will not wish sure- 
ly to make so much beef and pork as to consume 
the whole amount, Let him feed them to his hor- 
ses and cows and young stock. By ail the: wri- 
ters on the subject of raising stock, it is conten- 
ded that farmers greatly mistake their interest by 
istinting their young cattle, or confining them to 
such fodder during the winter as will barely sus- 
tain life. Let the young stock be treated to a 
'moderate quantity ef apples every day and kept 
in good heart and thrift, and the farmer will in 
the end realize his profit. In view of these facts, 


# good economy does not urge the expediency of 


prostrating apple trees that are thrifty and pro- 
| ductive of good fruit. Some trees there are which 
are literally cumberers of the ground. Let such 
‘be removed. But let all others be protected, and 
| when circumstances wiil permit, let their fruit be 
| 





Genius vs. Lazor.— “Of what use is all your 
studying and your hooks ?” said an honest farmer 
‘to an ingenious artist. “They don’t make the 
| corn grow, nor produce vegetables for the market. 
|My Sam does more good with his plough in one 
month, thin you can do with your books and pa- 
pers in one year.” 

“ What plough does your son use 2” said the 
artist quietly. 

“Why he uses ’*s plough to be sure. | 
(can do nothing with any other, By using this 
_ plough, we save half the labor, aml raise three 
‘times as much as we did with the old wooden 
| concern.” 
| ‘The artist quietly turned over one of his sheets 
and showed the farmer a drawing of the l:uded 
plough, saying, “I ain the inventor of your favor- 
‘ite plough, and my name is ———.” 
| The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily 
by the hand, and invited him te call at the farm- 
_house and make it his home as he liked, 





| 
| Morus Mevricavunis. — This mulberry, it is 
now well ascertained, is a hybrid variety, and not 
a true species — the seed will not produce its like. 
We have been informed by a gentleman who pur- 
| chased a plant, three or four years since, of some 
| nursery-men of our vicinity, that with considera- 
| ble care he raised quite a number of seeds. The 
plant was taken up upon the appearance of severe 
weather, and placed ina cellar where the frost 
did not penetrate — the roots were slightly coy- 
,ered with earth. Pursuing this course two suc- 
ceeding winters, it attained the size of a large 
|shrub with numerous ramifying branches — the 
| third season it produced seeds, No other species 
or variety grew in the vicinity of the plant, and 
ithe blossoms consequently could not have been 
| fertilized but by its own pollen. ‘These seeds 
|sown, and the result was a number of seedling 
| plants, with fuliage of all sizes and textures, from 
‘the common white to that of the parent. 


| 








PHILADELPHIA SILK REPORT, 

A friend has favored us with a pamphlet con- 
taining a Report of the Philadelphia Silk Manufac- 
turing Company. This details the precedings at 
a meeting of the friends of the manufacture and 
culture of silk, held on the 15th day ef November 
1836. Our limits will not permit us to give the 
entire contents of the pamphlet, and we must 
contine ourselves to the following cxtracts.— Ed- 
itor of the Manual. 

The Commitiee has, as extensively as the 
time and opportunities have permitted, examined 
the subject confided to them, ‘That it would bea 
great national benefit, if Silk should become an 
article of general production in the United States, 
and that if it ean be profitably manufactured in 
our country, it will give employment to a great 
number of persons, are truths universally admitted. 
The culture ef Silk by raising the Mulberry Tree, 
and feeding the worms, which produce that beau- 
tiful article of luxury and comfort, will not seri- 
ously interfere with the gencral business of the 
agriculturist; or require such a portion of the 
farm labor as will, to any material extent, dimin- 
ish its usual productions. The Mulberry Tree 
flourishes best in cultivated fields ; and one of the 
mostapproved methods of obtaining the leaves 
for the food of the Silk worm, is from mulberry 
hedges, which may be made, and securely used 
‘or the divisions of a farm into fields, instead of 
the usual fences, much more costly, and always 
exposed to injury and decay. 

The periods of the year in which the Silk worm 
is fed, and when only the attention of the farmer 
and his family is required for their care and man- 
agement, are those in which the usual labors of 
a farm are, for a great portion of those periods, 
not very great; and a large amount of the atten- 
tion and industry which are required by the Silk 
worm when feeding. and making the cocoon, are 
most properly furnished by females and by chil- 
dren from 12 to 16 years, 
the family fireside of the farmer, now compari- 
tively without employment,may be engaged in 
reeling the Silk from the cocoons ; a most agree- 
able and profitable occupation for that part of the 
year. 

Within the last two or three years the planting 
and raising of Mulberry Trees, and the produc- 
tion of cocoons, have become objects of much in- 
terest in almost every state in the Union. In 
Pennsylvania there are now hundreds of acres 
planted with Mulberry Trees, from which cocoons 
will be obtained in the coming year.—These plan- 
tations will be increased, when it shall be known 
that a certain market exists for the cocoons, and 
for reeled Silk at a fair price. Small lots are of- 
fered daily ; and the Committee entertain the be- 
lief that in 1837, one fourth of the supply for a 
manufactory of 2 moderate extent, can be obtain- 
ed from American cocoons.—In three or four 
years, a manufactory with machinery and build- 
ings, requiring a capital of $100,000, may be sup- 
plied with American Silk. The favorable -situa- 
tion of Philadelphia, communicating by her inter- 
nal improvements with vasi fertile regions of the 
west and soyth west, increases the confidence of 
the Committee in these anticipations. The cli- 


In the winter season, 


mate of Pennsylvania, and of much of the coun- 
trics to the west and south of our state, are as well 
adapted to the culture of Silk, as any in the 
world. 





The quality of Silk obtained from cocoons of 
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American production, is equal to that of Italy, | 


and the abundance and low price of lands, assure 
us that its production will cost no more than in 
Europe; and the Committee believe it will cost 
much less. At present a large profit is obtained 
by the production of Silk at $4 per pound,— 
Hereafter it may become more profitable to pur- 
chase the cocoons, or the reeled Silk, thus prepar- 


ed in the family of the farmer ; than to purchase | 


cocoons at 25 cents per pound, as they now sell, 
Three hundred and ten good cocoons make one 
pound, and eight pounds of cocoons will give one 
pound of recled Silk.—At that rate, the reeling 
being done at the manufactory—the cost of the 
Silk will be about $3 per pound. When cocoons 
are produced in abundance, the Committee are 
disposed to believe that at twelve cents per pound, 
the raising of them will be as profitable as grow- 
ing cotton at fifteen cents per pound, 

For two or three years after the establishment 
ofa Silk Manufactory, it must be in part supplied 
by foreign raw Silk. This ean always be readi- 
ly obtained. Large quantities of raw Silk are 
imported into the United States, principally in- 
tended to be exported to Mexico, where it is man- 
ufactured. Any portion of this can be arrested 
on its way,and used here; and the constant and 
rapid intercourse with England and Italy, will 
always secure its import, as it may be required, 
in a short period of time. 

The present prices of foreign raw Silk, are 
Bengal, $4,25 to $6,00 per pound. China, $5,50 
to $6,00. Italian, $6,00 to $7,00 per pound. 

The amount of manufactured silks imported 
into the United States, in the year ending on the 
30th of September, 1835, was $17,497,900. 

Silk is manufactured in France principally by 
adult labor, but the introduction of machinery in 
the manufacture of silk, which is in the ratio at 
90 per cent. in the hundred, which reduces the 
cost of manufacture from 50 to 80 per cent. Eng- 
land, by the use of machinery, has become the 
successful rival of France, in many articles of silk 
manufacture. Let the ingenuity of America be 
applied to silk machinery, as it has fheen to the | 
machinery for making cotton and woolen goods, | 
and its success will be the same. The higher 
cost of adult labor in the United States, will thus 
be rendered comparatively unimpartant. 


Procress or Sirk Manuracrune in tue U, 
| S.— Silk was raised and manufactured in Con- 
hecticut seventy years since; but for many years 
i the spinning was done on the common hand 
wheel, and the recling on a reel, both to great dis- 
| advantage. The first regular power machinery 
used in that State for the manufacture of silk, was 
constructed in Mansfield, in 1829, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Mr Edmund Golding, 
who came over that year,and brought the patterns 
| with him from Manchester, England, where he 
| had worked at the silk business from his earliest 
;childhood. In the same year, (1829) similar ma- 
chinery was put up in Dedham, by J. H. Cobb, 
Esy.— and since that time the two establishments 
of Mr Cobb and Mr Golding have probably turned 
out a quantity of silk goods, larger in amount than 
all the rest ever manufactured in the U. States. 
These mills were kept running until about a year 
since, when the original proprietors sold the whole 
of their machinery to the New England Sitk Com- 
pany -—took shares inthe stock, and both are now 
officers of that Corporation — Mr Cobb as Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and Mr Goiding as Manufac- 
turing Agent. 

The New England Company’s Mill, just ereeted 
hefe, is the largest silk mill in America. — The 
machinery, with which it is fast filling up, is of 
the most approved models, and made in the most 
thorough and workman-like manner. 


Golding and Cobb, but the spinning frames are 
built at Mansfield, by Mr Nathan Rixford, an in- 
genious machinist, who assisted Mr Golding in 
constructing the first silk machinery which he 
erected in that town, and thereby became acquain- 
ted with the business. 

The mill is furnished with a first rate steam en- 
gine of seven horse power, built by Mr Hinckley, 
of Boston. The power has been applied to the 
machinery this week, and is found to work admi- 
rably well. The mill will be in regular operation 
ina week ortwo. The number of hands employ- 
ed will be small at first, but will be gradually in- 
creased as additions are made to the machinery. 
Mr John Golding will act as overseer of the spin- 
ning room, and Mr Samuel Edgerly as overseer of 
the winding room. 

By a gentleman who has lately visited the sey- 





The cost of a manufactory, and the amount of | 
capital necessary to conduct it will depend much | 


upon the extent of the building, the cost of the 


ground, and the amount of Silk proposed to be | 


manufactured. The expenses of machinery are 
not heavy, as Silk machinery i€ always light in 
its construction, and requires no great power to 
keep it in motion, A six horse power steam en- 
gine will move the machinery to manufacture two 
hundred pounds of raw Silk per week; and a 
building of 30 feet in width, by 225 feet in length, 
3 stories bigh, will be sufficient for all the purpo- 
ses of manufacturing, dyeing and packing that 
quantity of Silk within its walls. It is proper 
also to observe that the expense of machinery, 
will depend much on the kind of work te be done. 
Many articles manufactured from Silk, require 
machinery of but little cost; and the estimate is 
made with confidence, that ap establishment for 
the manufacture of Silk into plain and ordinary 
articles, will cost no more than about one eighth 
of a cotton factory, to turn out the same number 
of dollars worth of work ; and with equal if not 
greater profit. 
(To be continuet.) 


eral silk establishments at Hartford, Northamp- 
ton, New Bedford, Nantucket and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., we are informed that the works of the Ded- 
| ham establishment, besides being more extensive 
and superior in every respect, are also in a state 
of greater forwardness at the present time than any 
of the silk works above mentioned. The work of 
making and fitting the machinery proceed slow- 
lly in all the mills; and the reason is said to be 
| because so few in this country have any practical 
knowledge of the business of manufacturing silk 
or constructing silk machinery.— Dedham Adver- 
tiser. 





Larce Cocoons. — Dr Jonathan Sweet, of 
Ridgeway, N. Y, has made an experiment of feed- 
ing silk worms the past season, on the foliage of 
the white mulberry, which bas resulted in the pro- 
duction of cocoons altogether beyond his expec- 
tations. If enterprising farmers, who have hith- 
erto been a little skeptical, would follow the ex- 
ample of the Doctor, we should see them all de- 
termined to “ go ahead,” with him and his neigh- 
hers. A communication in the Genesee Far- 
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| mer and Silk Culturist have excited the attention 
| of some individuals hereto the culture of silk and 
ithe sugar beet. Ve have commenced operations, 
and shall ‘go ahead’ next spring. By way of 
experiments, [ fed a few thousand silk-worms last 
summer, on the foliage of the white mulberry 
trees, distant two My family loved the 
dear little insectsso well, that nothing for the com- 





miles, 


| fort and growth of the worm was neglected, The 
| par - a fire was kept 
during the cold storm, and the win- 
| dows raised in hot weather, for the benefit of air. 
| Some of the worms measured four inches on the 
hurdles, 


lor was used for a cocoonery 
} in tice room 


rr : 
I'wo thousand of the cocoons measured 





a bushel, with the floss removed, and the length 
j of thread from one selected, 2,500 feet, From 
Lpermen accounts, | supposed cocoons, so large 
and fine, could not be raised from the white mvl- 
berry — that no other thanthe most tender foliage 
of the Morus multicaulis could be made to pro- 
duce such large cocoons,— Silk Cul. 


| 
| 
| Manoracture or Beer Svucar.—In our last 
/number we gave an account of a sugar factory in 
| France, on a very sinall scale, and furnished with 
'a very rude apparatus, in which from 40 to 50 Ibs, 
were made daily. We have since been informed 
| of an experiment by a gentleman of Dayton, Ohio, 
which produced 2 1-2 pounds good brown sugar 


It is chiefly from 29 1-2 pounds of mange! wurtzel, by, if pos- 
; 


made here, under the superintendance of Messrs | sible 


The experimenter 
thus describes the manner in which he proceeded. 
“1 bruised the roots with the head of an axe, and 
poured upon the pulp scalding water, and put the 
| whole into a coarse Lag, and wrung out by hand 
all the juice that [ could obtain. 1 then put it 
over a fire in a brass kettle, adding milk to raise 
the scum — after whieh I added a little blood, 
while the sirup was warm, which caused the sed- 
iment to settle at the bottom of the kettle, where 
the whole stood an hour. I poured off the sirup 
as carefully as I could — placed it over the fire 
again, and gave it a stove heat, and testing it as 
they do sirup of maple molasses, began to stir with 
be wooden spaluta off from the fire, tll it was 
grained off very handsome, and was much admir- 
ed by those who saw it,”—J), 


» a more simple process, 


New Hamessine Beer Svcar.— The enter- 
prising citizens of New Hampshire are about en- 
gaging in the cultivation of the beet and the man- 
ufacture of sugar. Several companies have been 
incorporated by the Legislature for that purpose, 
among which arethe Grafton and Derry Beet su- 
gar manufacturing companies. ‘Though the state 
of New Hampshire, compared with some other 
sections of the country, is a hard and sterile soil, 
yet many portions of it are well adapted to the 
culture of the beet, particularly the bottoms, on 
the Connecticut, Merrimack and other rivers. 
There are indeed bit small tracts of land that 
should be considered uncultivated — most will 
yield to the persevering efforts of the husbandman, 
and become productive under a correct and thor- 
ough course of agriculture. The farmers in New 
Hampshire are hardy, energetic and Jaborious, and 
all that is wanting to insure them success in their 
vocation, is a knowledge of the capability of the 
soil, and the best methods of develeping it. La- 
bor judiciously applied, and efforts we. directed, 
will produce astonishing results.—Jb. 








Authority is for children and servants. 
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(For the New F.ngland Farmer.) 
CAMELLIA JAPONICA. 


“ What nature alas! has denied, 
* * * 


* * * * 


Art has in a measure supplied, 
And Winter is deck’d with a smile.” 

Permit me, if you please, Mr Eprror, through the 
pages of your periodical, to present my best thanks to 
Col. Marshal P. Wilder, of Dorchester, for his polite 
invitation to visit his G:een house ; and to offer to your 
readers a few remarks on his Camellias. 

Col. Wilder has probably the greatest variety, and 
some of the finest and largest specimens of the Camel- 
lia Japonica, of any person in this country; his impor- 
tations of this magnificent plant, have been very exten- 











| the small! still voice whispers into my ears, and says, be | Inrekestinc.— A geutieman in the interior writes 
| stili — admire — wonder — look up and know that [am | that ‘* He would like to subscribe for the Farmer on the 
| God. Mr Wilder gave us the names of his extensive | following conditions: that we insert the highest and 
| collection of plants, and in some cases the pedigree of | lowest price of Wool, Beef, Pork, and things of like 
| some of the varieties ; three fine sorts then in bloom, 1 | character, and particularly the price of Poultry, Geese 
‘understood Mr Wilder to say, were produced from seed | and Turkeys. Give short sketches of things strange, 
| out of one capsule. 1 noticed among other beauties, | and a chapter of Accidenis. ‘True items of Foreign and 
| Punctata, Rossii, Imbricata, Chandlerii, Eclipse, Lady Domestic news, Moral and Religious essays ; anecdotes 
1 Hume, Fimbriata, and two splendid plants of the old that are worth printing ; political newsand essays; and 
| double white, one of which had upwards of sixty blos- | the remainder occupied by Agricultural matter ;"’ for 
| soms on it at that time; this last variety is so great a) all of which he generously tenders treo dollars ; Fifly 


| favorite with me, that I cannot close this passing no- | cents less than our regular price. Our correspondent 


tice, without adding a few words in praisv of this bri- | closes his strange epistle afier this wise. “In the fear ~ 


| dal flower. It is as Burns expresses it, “ loveliness be- | of God. ,.” 
| yond compare.’ Jf I could bethe owner of only one | The gentleman's requisitions are somewhat too com- 
plant the of Camellia, I should say, let that one be the | prehensive; he has latd out more job work than could 
, old double white. Eximia anJ Reticulata, which | have | be completed by a dozen N. E. Farmers. 

| heretofore seen in great perfection at Col. Wilder's, stand | 


| next in my estimation, as fine varieties of this splendid 








sive, consisting of nearly all the. last varieties raised in | shrub. W. 
England, France and Germany. I noticed some, of re- 
cent importations, from twelve to fifteen fect in height ; 
these plants will, when they shall have fully recovered 
from the injury of transportation from Europe, show to 
great advantage, towering aloft among others, no less | 
beautiful, but of smaller growth. Green states that the 


Roxbury, Jan 25, 1837. 
{For the New England Farmer.) 
BONE MANURE 
Mr. Epitor: — For two or three years past, I 
Camellia Japonica is a vast and lofty tree, in high es- | have used Bone Dust in considerable quantities, and in 


teem with the Japanese, for the elegance of its large a variety of ways. In all cases it must first undergo a 
flowers, which exhibit a great variety of colors, and for | fermentation. 


This is done by putting itin a heap, and 
its evergreen leaves ; and that it iscommon every where | moderately moistening it — or in casks. It is known to 
in their groves and gardens, flowering from October to be in fermentation by the heat and the strong smell. — 
April. It is a native also of China, and occurs very fre- | Before being fermented it is white or color of the bone. 
quently in Chinese paintings. Hed the Camellia (says | After, it assumes a yellowish cast. 

the Editor of Flora Domestica) been a Greek, Italian or} On an old timothy meadow, I spread at the rate of 
English plant, there would have been a great deal said | about 24 bushels to the acre as a top dressing. Half of 
of it by poets and lovers; and doubtless it makes a fig- the lot was very decidedly inferior to the other. On 
ure inthe poetry of Japan. But unfortunately for our’ this half I applied the dust early in the spring. At mow- 
quotations, though perbaps fortunate for their own com- | ing it was altogether superior to the other, which re- 


> A Subscriber in Lowell, writes “ for our opinion 
with regard to tho Woburn Agricultural and Mamufac- 
turing Company: whether it is a safe and profitable 
concern ; he wishing to make an investment.” 

We are not acquainted e ther with the condition of 
that company, or any of the gentlemen composing it. — 
But, if any statement of their planand progress is offer- 
ed, we will with pleasure give it a place in our columns. 


{> As we stated last week, the Flour Market has 
been very heavy. Tiere is but little doing at quoted 
prices. 

There has been very little doing in Grain the past 
week. Our prices are nominal. 

The bulk of all the No. 1, and mess Beef in the mar- 
ket, is held by one house, and is quoted at 50 cts. a bar- 
rel, higher tuan last week. Pork and Lard are selling 
im small lots, as wanted. 





> An order has been introduced in the Legislature, 


fort, the Japanese have had most of their good things to 
themselves. But to return to Havethorn Grove and to 
what I saw. Afier taking off my Lady's pelisse and 
tippet (for she was also invited by the gallant Colonel, 
who does nothing by halves, as his flowers testify) and 
alsotaking off my own cloak, and thus prepared to make 
my debut into the presence of Flora, 1 was conducted 
into the green-house by the proprietor ; at the first view 
I exclaimed — 


“Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets, 
Where Flora is still in her prime, 
A fortress, to which she retreats 
From the cruel assaults of the clime. 
While Earth wears a mantle of snow, 
These flowers are as fresh and as gay 
As the fairest and sweetest, that blow, 
On the beautiful bosom of May.” 


tire length of the conservatory, were placed specimens 
of this choice flower : we had scarcely commenced our 
examination, before we were agreeably interrupted by 
other visitors, friends of the proprietcrs and of ourselves, 
and with this addition to our company, we recommen- 
ced our examination, and with increased satisfaction, at | 
least it was so to myself, and I think I may say so for 
all the company, as! know of nothing selfish in the 
whole economy of the goddess of flowers; she appears 
to increase her favors in proportion to the number of 
admirers, giving to all individually and collectively, a 
portion equal to their greatest love or desire; for this 
reason I love to attend her courts or a gala day, and 


| pickles 


planted. The seed is putin the ground in July, and the 
| Crop comes off in time for wheat. 
On our right hand and on our left hand, along the en- | 


| showed itself to much advantage. 


| ceived no manuring. 

In a compost with ditch earth, I top dressed a portion 
of an old meadow that did not produce grass enough to 
| pay for mowing. The application was made just as the 
| mower was bidding a welcome adieu. At mowing there 
was a heavy swath —I should think at least four times 
| as much as the previous year — principally red-top. 
| For turnips I have used it broad-cast, and in drills — 
‘alone and in compost — in most instances with very 
| good effect. 








| 
| In compost with soil and yard manure, | have found 
it markedly superior to the best of yard manure for 
| In that part of Westchester County, where 


| my farm is, almost every farmer raises pickles for mar- 
! 


| ket — from quarter of an acre to ten or fifteen acres are 


At some future day, 
I may give you more particulars. The past season [| 
planted about an aere, and let out on shares another 
acre in an adjoining lot. In both the compost of bone 
In compost I should 
recommend it as being mo e certain and decidedly ben- 
eficial. My farm is hilly and sandy loam. 

Composts, or a change of manures, [ consider next in 
importance to a rotation of crops. As a general rule, I 


believe that we do notsecure perfect vegetation without | 


the application of a variety of manures — that this veg- 
etation is less congenial to the stomachs of our live 
stock — consequently that they do not thrive as well, 
and that they do not produce as good milk and butter 
This idea has science and reason to support it. 





to be surrounded by her courtiers and lovers. But it is 


otherwise when I wish to look into her mysteries ; then | 


4 


F, 


‘ 


New York, Jan. 29, 1837. 


and adopted, authorizing the Committee on Agriculture 
to inquire into the expediency of affording legislative 
aid to the culture of the Beet root, and the manufacture 
of Sugar from that article. A bill wil! undoubtedly be 
reported favorable to the measure. 





Lance Steer.— Mr Millard White of East Wind- 
sor, has a Steer of the Holderness Breed, not yet three 
years old, supposed by competent judges, to weigh, 
alive, 18 cwt. in store order. He is said to resemble 
very exactly one of Esq. Battel’s famous Oxen which 
were exhibited in Boston three years since. 


{>The Haverhill Gazette advises purchasers to have 
their barrels of flour weighed. A trader in Bradford in- 
forms the editor that he weighed four barrels of Genes- 
see flour and found them forty pounds short of the prop- 
er quantity. 

The first Temperance Socicty ever formed in the U. 
States, was, according toa statement made by Dr Pierce 


of Brookline, organized about twenty years ago, by him 
and Samuel Dexter. 


Cure ror Braoisrs — A simple and effectual method 
for removing pain caused by bruises, is to bathe the part 
in hot water. This will also prevent the nail turning 
| black in cases when the ends of the fingers or toes are 
injured. 








An eminent English physician has stated his decided 
Opinion, that a few grains of the discolored part of a 
pear, is quite sufficient to occasion a very dangerous 


| disorder in the intestines. 


The Maine Farmer says that boiled potatoes, peeled 
while hot, as well mashed with new milk and fine salt, 
makes a good substitute for bread and butter. 
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Wixrer Compraints, — The time is at hand when 
numerous complaints common to this season are to be 
noticed. The croup among children is one of the most 
alarming and, as its effects are so sudden and fatal, any 
prescription for its cure cannot but be acceptable. The 
first, and perhaps the most effectual means to be em- 
ployed when medical advice is not at hand, is the appli- 
eation of hot — almost boiling — water witha sponge, 
to the throat and upper part of the chest. This repeat- 
ed every two minutes, will relieve the most desperate 
case. A blanket dipped in hot water may also be wrap- 
ped about the patient, which answers as a substitute for 
a warm bath. Twenty drops of antimony, in a little 
eweetened water may also be administered. 
lieve that this is the most important advice than can be | 
given in such cases ; and though it may have been un- 
known to many, yet it cannot be too often enforced on 
the attention of parents.—.V. Y. Star. 


1? Ata late Agricultural meeting in this town, the | 





We be. | 
| 


} 
| Jan. 18. 


| NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 
| Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
| ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 

This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, and 
| of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
| and the finest varieties known, 
| 75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or tree Chinese Mulberry Trees. 
; can now be supplied, wholesale or retail, j 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- 
| ton, Mass. ‘I'rees and plants when ordered, are carefully 

sclected, and labelled, and faithiully packed, and duly for 
worded from Boston by land or sea. Transportation gratis 
| to the city, Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 
Sept. 21 Sm ; 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Volumes TI. and IL. of the Horticultural Register, are ready 
| for delivery, embellished with celored engravings, and a 
beautiful copperplate frontispiece. For sale at the New 
England Farmer Office, by 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 


FARM FOR SALE IN WESTBORO. 
Thirty miles from Boston and one mile and a half from the 


s arsto stated a fi thie ) 2 , , - . 
Rev. Mr Barstow stated a tact which should be more | po con and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road leading 


extensively known. He last year bargained to let his 
few acres for the season, but the man objected to half 
an acre of sandy land, as not worth cultivating. “Very 


| 


| 
either place. 


to Hopkinton Springs, and within twenty minutes ride of 
Contaiing forty-two acres of Jand under a 
high state of cultivation, with a never failing stream of water, 


well,” said Mr B., “I will take care of that myself.’’ — | running through the same—2 good houses, and other out 


He planted it with yellow corn, having only a thin coat | buildings all in good repair. 


i Also a large granite quarry 


of manure, the last of Aprili—covered it double the | €asy 0! aecess. The granite is of fine color, works well, and 


a pint of house ashes. In the fall, he husked from the | 


~ ° ~ | os : ¢ -w~nNe . » lande } 3 eT] P nm: 
usual depth, so that the root was safe, while the frost | C2" at small expense be landed in Boston, Said farm ‘s 


nipped the top off once or twice. When it was fit to 
hoe, he spread around each cluster of stalks one third of 


| pleasantly situated aud well worthy the attention of gentlemen 


j in pursuit of a pleasant country seat or a farmer wishing a 


| Sinall but geod farm. For a person who would wish to accom- 
modate families visiting the Springs, this stands unrivalled, 


half acre, seventy bushels of scund ears.—- Keene Sent. | xaid farm will be sold ‘ow il applied for immediately, to 


J An article by Mr Keith,on Heaped Measures, and 
some other original Communications, are necessarily | 


postponed till our next. 
| 











THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of tle proprietors 


|NAHUM 
| WHITMORE, on the premises. 


HARRINGTON, Esq. Westboro, or HENRY 


Also one containing eight acres, with a new bouse and other 
out buildings suitab'e for a mechanic, on the same road, with- | 
ia one mile of the village. Apply as above. Dec. 28 

BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 

For sale, 20,000 Murus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry 

Plants, warranted the true and genuine Lind. Orders ad- 








.N a — rio acs 1 @ ¢ 2 . re q 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded Fecal (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., 


Northerly exposure, week ending January 28., 





Jaxvary, 1837. | 7,A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 








Sunday, 25 30 20 N.E. 
Monday, 15 22 | 20 N. 
‘Tuesday, 8 22 20 Ww. 
Wednesday, 12 18 4 N. E. 
Thursday, 2 | 14 6 Ww. 
Friday, 1 27 22 Ss. W 
Saturday, | 28 | 44 | 32 S. E 
TREES, 


Our customers wi.! please take notice, that 
the season for transplanting ‘Trees is approach- 
ing- All those who intend to order trees, are 
requested to forward their orders early. ‘The 

2 first that comes are served fisst. Catalogues 
will be supplied gratis on application. Direct to 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
New Englaud Seed Store. 





Jan, 18, 
MORUS MULTICAULIS 
Joseph Davenport offers for sale 50,000 plauts of the true 
Chinese Mulberry or Morus Multicaulis, ‘lrees will be care- 
fully packed and forwarded as early as desired. Orders must 
be sent to Colerain, Mass. ti! the 15th March, afier which 
time to Hartford, Conn. Ali inquiries will be attended to at 
his plantation, 5 miles South West of the city. } 
Early orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be 
made to use all not called for soon. 
Colerain, Jan. 1337. 


Feb. 1, 
‘CATALOGUE ) 
Of Forest Seeds and Trees furnished by Wm. Mann, 
Bangor, Me. 


White Pine—Black Spiuce—Hemlock Spruce--Silver Fir | 


—White Oak—Red Oak—White Birch—Yellow Bireh— 
White Beech—Red Beech—White Maple—Ked flowering 
Maple——Sugar Maple—Arbor Vite—American Larch— 
Hornbeam—White Ash—Black Ash—Mountain Ash—Elm— 
Basswood—Common Elder. ; 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &ce — 
Orders may be addressed to J. BRECK & CO. or WM. 
MANN, Bangor, Me. Feb. 1. 

GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION. 
Communicatioas left at this Office wil: be attended to. 
Feb 1 





| for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Creep- 
| ers, Herbaceous Perennials, &e &c, that are cultivated in 


any Nurseries ia the United States, with a first rate collection | 


lof Green House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and, | 


if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 
Brighion, Jan. 18, 1837, 





The 


subseribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 


>’ | Stable Kespers with the above superior article for feeding 


horses, cattle and swine, the quality and cheapness of which 
| has been fully tested by farmers im the vicinity, and stable 
keepers in the city, to whom reference will be given 
The Linseed Oi Meal is used generally as a substivute for 
corn meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food having 
little nourishment, or with cut bay and bran for horses; and 
is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventyfive 
cents per bushel. ‘ 

The price of the above is thirty dollars per ton, delivered 
at the mill in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at 
No. 10 Commercial wharf, or in Medford atthe mill. 

Nov. 23. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 

GARDENER WANTED. 

One who thoroughly understands his business, particularly 
greenhouse cuiture, wiil find employment, by addressing 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 3 Ceutral Whar!. 

Jan. WH. 


THOMAS’S ALMANAC. 

Just received and for sale, at the New England Farmer 
Office. We commend this to our pitrons as an excellent 
substitute for Fesse:.den’s Almanac, the p tblication of which 
| is suspended for this season JOS. BRECK & CO, 

; Jan. Il 


SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Genuine Garden Seeds, for sale, are informed they 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market Street Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the Seeds mostly used in a Kitchen 
Garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done up in sma!! papers, at 6 1-4 cents each— 
warranted to be of the growth of 1836, and of the very first 
quality. A liberal discount will be made to dealers. Orna- 
mental Flower Seeds will be added on the same terms, when 
ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Early and Sweet Corn, ete. 
| Oraers should be sent inearly. Catalogues supplied gratis. 
Jan. 18. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
) FROM To 

APPLES, | barrel 1 35; 225 
Be ANS, white, | bushel | 250: 3O0u 
BEEF. mess, : | barrel | 14 50 [18 %5 
No. t. . em & j 12 25 | 12 50 
prime, ; ; ’ 5 900) 9 Bh 
DeEswax, (Americin) pound | 28 30 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ - i 9 is 
FEATHERS, northern, gees os a] 6 
southern, geese, . ” o2 | 56 
Fuax, American, . , ; j ” | 912 
Fisu, Cod, quintal 225; 300 


FiLour, Genesee, cash 


| barrel 1275 1300 


Baltimore, Howard street, 11200) 12 @ 
Baltimore, wharf, : oe i; 11 50 1175 
Alexandria, A ‘ ‘ " 1i 75, 12 Oy 
Grain, Corn, noithern yellow bushel | 
southern ilat yellow . = | p99! 198 
white, ; a lia: roo ta 
Rye, northern, ‘ ‘ i 150) 155 
Darley, , ‘ - 90, 100 
Wats, northern,. (prime) as | 65 wih) 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Iba 22 90 


hard pressed, ‘6 249 00 21 00 


‘ 





Hlonry, : , | gallon ; 55 
Hors, Ist quality . 4 . | pound | 9 lv 
2d quality py eg 7 8 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, | 16 i7 
southern, Ist sort, 2 “ } 15! Ib 
LEATHER, Philadeiphia city tannage, ” 30 31 
do country ao j ain 2 2/ 
Ba!timore eity do, “¢ 27 2) 
do. dry hide ; | 21 23 
New York red, light, ‘6 | 2 2° 
Boston do, slaughter, \ « | ga 23 
do. ight, , *. | IY 21 
Limis, best sort, ‘ ‘ , . | cask | 130; 135 
MackEket, No. 1, new, - . | barret | 950 100) 
PiLAasTER Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | cask 300° 312 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . | barrel | 30 €O 31 @a 
eleer from other States ‘ee: 26 5U) 28 00 
Mess, ‘ | “ 12700, 28.00 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, ° | bushel 300 312 
Red Top, Ls | 85! 10 
Hemp, . ‘ ‘ og? | 275' 300 
Red Clover, northera | pound 14 17 
Southern Clover, ‘ 4 13 Id 
Sitx Cocoons,(American) . . |bushel| 275; 400 
TALLOW, tried, ; " j Ib. | 9| 10 
TrEAZLES, Ist sort, A pr. M,) 350; 400 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, | pound 85; 1 30 
American, full blood, washed, | “ | 65) 70 
do. }--4ths do, a | 60! 65 
do. 1-2 do, «“ | 55) 88 
do. f-4+ and common ~~ ;, 55 
| 
2 ( Priled superfine, } 6 65 | 70 
it J Ist khambs, . é | «+ | 0 
== 2d do. . ” | 40) 45 
Se |* do, ; “ 30' 33 
2” 
Southern pulled woo! is generally 5 cts, | 
less per Mb. 1 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . . pound, 14] 15 
southern, and western - | 14 
Pork, whole hogs, “ il 12 
PouLTRY, ‘ ¥s 
Burrer,(tub) . , ‘ ; “ | 227 2% 
jump . ; | « | 93] @% 
EeGs, . i . jdozen| 24) 25 
PoTAToRs, j bushel; 50} 75 
CIDER, barre! | 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay. Jan. 30, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 295 Beef Cattle, and 750 Sheep—and 180 
Swine. 

Vrices.—Beef Cattle.—A little better prices were ob- 
| tained and we advance our quotations a trifle. Extra, 
$7 50 a7 75; first quality $7 00 a7 25; second quality 
$6 25 a 6 75; third quality $4 75 a 6 00. 

Sheep. — Market heavy, and sales were made at rather 
less prices, lots were taken at $3 37, 3 62, 400, 425, 
4 75,5 25 and 6 00, 

Swine.— Rather early in the season for many sales; a 
few however are wanted. One lot, half barrows, was 





taken at 10 at retail ; 10 for sows and 11 for barrows 
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From the Knickerbocker for January. 
THE STARS. 


AN EXTRACT. 


I walk abroad at midnight, and my eye 
Purged from its usual blindness, upward turns, 
And wanders o'er the dark and spangled sky, 
Where every star, a fount of being, burns, 
And pours out life, as Naiads, from their urns, 
Drop their refreshing dews on herbs and flowers : 
I gaze until my fancy’s eye discerns, 
As in an azure hall, the assembled powers 

Of nature spend in deep consult those solemn hours. 


Methinks I hear their language — but it sounds 
Too bigh fr my conception, as the roar 
Of thunder in the mountains, when it bounds 
From petk to peak ; or on the echoing shore 
The tempest-driven billows bursting pour, 
And raise their awful voices; or the groan 
Rumbling in Atna’s entrails, ere the store 
Of lava spouts its red jests ; or the moan 
Of winds, that war within their caverned walls of stone. 


And there is melody among the spheres, 
And music sweeter than the vernal train, 
Or fay notes, which the nymph-struck shepherd hears, 
Where moonlight dances on the liquid plain, 
That curls before the west wind, till the main 
Seems waving like a ruffled sheet of fire — 
"Tis nature’s Allelulia ; and again 
The stars exul', as when the Eternal Sire 
Said “ Be there light,’ and light shone forth at his de- 
sire. PERCIVAL. 


At the exhibition of large Agricultural products 
raised in Milwaukee county, made on Monday 
last, in pursuance of a notice published in the 
Milwaukee Advertiser, premiums were awarded 
as follows: 

To Sylvester Pettibone, of Prairie Village, for 
the heaviest bushel of oats, weighing 44 pounds 4 
ounces, 

For the largest ruta baga turnip, weighing 23 
pounds 8 ounces. 

To Jobn Dougias of Kinickinic, for the largest 
English turnip, weighing 8 pounds 8 ounces. 

For the largest radish, weighing 4 Ibs. 5 oz. 

To John Day, for the 10 largest potatoes weigh- 
ing 14 lbs. Byron Kirtrourn, 

It was concluded that the interest of the coun- 
ty required the formation of a society in this coun- 
ty, and notice is hereby given that a meeting will 
be held on the 28th day of January next, for the 
purpose of organizing such asocicty. All persons 
interested are requested to attend. 





Sertinc our in wire. — The anxiety of ac- 
cumulating something for their children, if not 
enough for their entire support, at least enough 
to set them well afloat in life, is very common 
among parents. It is injurious, and arises from 
paternal weakness. Educate your children, and 
you have done enough for them; let them take 
care of themselves; teach them to depend upon 
their own strength, and this can be done by put- 
ting them on their own strength; in no other 
way can they acquire strength. Setting a young 
man afloat upon the wealth acenmulated by his 
father, is like tying bladders under the arms of a 
swimmer; gr rather, one that cannot swim with- 
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| 


lout them; ten chances to one he will lose bis. 
| dependence, and then. where is he? Teach him | 
}to swim a little with his own strength, and then | 
jchuck him into the stream of life to take care of | 
jhimself widhout any extraneous helps. Under 
/such circumstances, he will be likely to buffet the 
waves with more success, 


Hymentac Rippie. — A marriage took place | 
lat Bridgewater, Vt. last week, at which were 
counted 3 fathers, 3 grandfathers, 3 mothers, 2 
grandmothers, 4 children, 2 graudchildren, 3 hus- 
bands, 1 daughter, 3 wives, 2 uncles, 2. brothers | 
in manhood, 2 aunts, 2 brothers in childhood, 2) 
sisters, 2 nephews, and 2 wives — in all 37, and 
iyet only 8 persons were present, The bride- 
' groom wedded his brother’s wife’s mother — the 
bride being in her 67th, and the bridegroom: in his 
42d year. — Claremont Eagle. 


We yesterday met with a scrap from a news- 
paper of antiquity, containing an extract from 
the last will and testament of Col. Geo. Mason, of 
Virginia, a man distinguished before the Declar- | 
ation of Independence for his enthusiastic zeal in | 
the cause of political and religious liberty and | 
though, as appears, somewhat cecentric in char- | 
acter, possessed of a noble and generous senti- | 
ment, and a true and fervent patriotism. Many | 
of the political demagogues of the present day | 
| may profit by the wise counsel of this sincere and | 

venerable advocate of freedom. 

| [recommend it to my sons, from my own | 
| experience in life, to prefer the happiness of in-| 
dependence and private station, to the troubles | 
and vexation of public business; but if either 
|their own inelinations or the necessity of the | 
|times should engage them in public affairs, T 
charge them on a father’s blessing, never to let 
the motives of private interest or ambition induce | 
them to betray, nor the terror of poverty amd | 
disgrace, or the fear of danger or death, deter 
them from asserting, the liberty of their country, 
and endeavoring to transmit to their posterity 
those sacred rights to which themselves were 
born.” 














Fue. ano Fasuron.—Atthisecold season, when 
wood is so high and a good comfortable fire is - 
necessary, he is a benefactor, who will point ont! 
a new source of burnables, (if we may make an 
awkward word.) Now the fact is, that nature has 
provided fuel enough for the wants of man: it 
becomes scarce by our inattention, our folly, or | 
our ‘pride. The fields and meadows around us 
are rich in stores more valuable than the silver of 
the mine. It is astonishing to us, that at this sea- 
son, when wood is decaying and money is scarce, 
more use is not made of turf or peat, which makes 
a very warm and cheap fire. ‘lhere are two rea- 
sons why this article has fallen into neglect; the 
one is, it is supposed to give a disagreeable odor 
| while consuming; and the other is, a farmer dis- | 
likes to dig it, because it must be cured at a most 
busy season of the year, As to the first, there is 
all the difference in the world, between peat of 
different kinds. Select a good meadow, let it be 
dried, and there is no bad smell] — it burns as | 
i freely as the best Liverpool coal. We recently | 
| Stopped at the house of a gentleman in ‘Topsfield, 
who uses it entircly, and never saw or felt a more 
agreeable fire. It is true,that bad peat is wretch- 








ed stuff; but the best is about the best fuel that 


| year. 
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you ean find. As to the other reason, it is true it 
must be dried at a bad time for the farmer. But 
why might not a man make the procurement of it 
his principal business? We venture to say, there 
is no way in which capital and time would turn 
to so much account. A single acre ef good mea- 
dow will yield some thousands of cords. Suppose 
two men ina senson to cure and deliver a thou- 
cand cords, (which might easily be done) it would 
(at least this season) have commanded $5000.— 
‘this is no small sum for the profits of a single 
Here then is a source of public benefit and 
private wealth. It must be allowed that the max- 
im of most people is — “Far fetched and dear 
bought.” But why not use the wealth that lies 
at our very doors? We are persuaded that noth- 
ing but a knowledge of the merit of this article, 
and a smile from that capricious lady, Fashion, is 
necessary to make the use of it very general. It 
is not so dusty nor so cumbrous as the anthracite 
coal, which we buy so dear and bring so far. Let 
us try it. Who will take our hint? At any rate, 
fashionable or not, well cured peat now in the 
market would command five dollars a cord from 
somebody.— Newburyport Herald. 


Newsparers. — A correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Herald, writes very sensibly 
to this effect : 

“Few parents know the importance of a news- 
paper to their children. ‘The inclination I had to 
read, I well recollect, was brought about by 
hearing the trial of Col. Burr talked of, and see- 
ing that trial reported in the newspaper which 
my father then took, Having become interested 
in the affair, I always seized with avidity, and 
read the continuation of the trial. But few, per- 
heps no other paper was then taken in the neigh- 
borhood in which I lived, and the consequence 
was that [ soon knew much more of what was 
going on in the world than my school fellows and 
playmates, and consequently became the oracle 
of our little circle. This gratified me, and T saw 
atonce the advantage of reading, though I was 
then but ten years old. From that day to this I 
have never been without a newspaper, and may 
attribute my success in life to that circumstance. 
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